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BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 

FOR DOGS 


ACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog thrifty! 
For Free Booklet write to Desk \-58 H 
Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich 
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NEW BOUND VOLUME OF 


DUMB ANIMALS”’ 


Including the twelve numbers for 1934 
Beautifully bound in cloth and stamped in gold 
Ideal gift for humane friends and for institutions of 
all kinds. 192 Pages—150 Illustrations 


Postpaid to any part of the world for One Dollar 


Address: OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid, 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1935, bound volume $1.00 
Earlier bound volumes ................ -75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set 1.00 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 50 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes ieee Francis 


Humane Horse book, 32 pp. 5 cts.eachor 5.00 “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores; ete. .. .60 “ 
Humane Education Leuflet, No. 5 ...... -50 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow oe 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 


Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider . Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 

2.00 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.50 
What the Chained Dog 
.380 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ...... ping $0.45 
The Trial of the Birds, OO RT ach, 2 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 80. 30 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... 50 

The Air-gun and the Birds ............ 50° * 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0. S per 100 
Surplus Cats 


The Cat in Literature ................ 60 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... -50 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .50 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. -50 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Geuenen, 150 

The Strike at Shane’s, “cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan .... 25 ets. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1. 4 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 30 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 1.00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 
Leaflets, No. 7, Farm Animals ......... te 
A Wise Fish 50 “ 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 


Humane Education 


Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

rguaiaa 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus . 15 cents each ; seven ¢ 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. : seven for ee 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- , 

cation, 32 pp. 


Humane Education—for Parents and 
Teachers, 20 pp. .. . each, 10 ets, 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. : 
a 48 pp. For first and second 
grades. 
Picture Lesson Cards, ‘each 10 ets., ‘set oo. 
of eight 35 ets 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ..... each i 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards 
~ 3 Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

owley be cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 1 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 


school use), Sarah J. Eddy loth, 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy ses 

Address to Boston Public Schools ...... > = per 100 


Lessons on Kindness to Animals ....... “om 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; for 25¢, 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25¢. 
7 oe a Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 
3 cts. each; t 
vie of Fur and Feather, play, . eek: 
3 cts. each; ten for 26 ets. 
Humane Exercises .................... 


$1.50 per 
Humane Day in Schools, with class-room se 
project, 8 pp. *. 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 


for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4pp. .50 * 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

How to Teach It 50 * 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education. 1.50 “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ... .50 “ 
A Talk with the Teacher .............. 50 * 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 

The Coming Education ............ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... * 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ......... 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... Free 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 

styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

$1.00 per 100 


Buttons—white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ....... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ........... 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs ~ Happy ‘Life “(56 pages, words 

Band cf Mercy ‘Membership 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... $0 ¥ 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


FILMS THAT ILLUSTRATE KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
BELL OF ATRI 


Made for the American Humane Education Society some years ago, but still in great demand. 


ON BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Made by the Harvard University Film Service, showing the activities of the Angell Animal 
Hospital of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for 


Horses, Methuen, and glimpses of the Society's Animal Shelters. 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm., is required. 


Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Two reels, 15 minutes each. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Enter<d as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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\ Every Living 
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Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Few people are more widely quoted than 
the Prince of Wales. Recently he said: 
There is in the heart of practically every 
man, woman and child in our nation to-day, 
a real desire to be a friend towards animals. 
Kindly deeds react upon our own character 
and make us better citizens. 


During one period of eleven months a 
correspondent collected 28 clippings telling 
of fatal accidents caused by children under 
15 using guns. Where does the respon- 
sibility lie? Generally with the parents. If 
guns and revolvers must be kept in the 
house they should never be accessible to 
children. 


A fisherman, cruising within the three- 
mile limit off an island not far from Cape 
Town, South Africa, was convicted on three 
counts for disturbing the birds on the island. 
The fear of the birds leaving the island was 
the reason for the law keeping people away 
from it. South Africa has some humane 
legislation that other countries might well 
copy. 


A certain chief of police in this State has 
been quoted as saying that the only good 
dog was a dead dog. What he writes us he 
said was “an unlicensed dog means a dead 
dog.” The whole point being that the law 
demanding that all dogs must be licensed 
was to be enforced. It should be. It is said 
there are 200,000 licensed dogs in Massa- 
chusetts and 200,000 unlicensed. 


The loss annually to the packing indus- 
try in this country in dealing with swine 
that pass from the ranch or farm till their 
carcasses are dressed at the packing houses 
—loss from injury and their flesh from 
bruises and injuries is approximately thirty 
million dollars a year. Five million pounds 
are cut away from the hogs and about the 
same amount from the beef animals where 
these bruises and injuries occur. Not all of 
the meat cut away is a loss but it falls into 
classes below the higher grades. Repre- 
sentatives of Humane Societies at stock- 
yards save the packers thousands of dol- 
Jars every year. 


Why so Much Indifference 
to Suffering? 


ECAUSE of the failure or the inability 
to put ourselves in the place of the 
sufferer, whether the sufferer te kteast or 
bird or human fellow. Must one have expe- 
rienced just what another has to enter into 
sympathy with him? By no means. My 
neighbor’s home is darkened because death 
has crossed its threshold. Let me but think 
if it were my home, if out of my life had 
gone what has vanished out of his. Can I 
not feel his sorrow till its pain hurts me and 
knocks at my door? Must I be a homeless, 
frightened or injured animal to be able to 
enter into its distress and hurry to its re- 
lief? Not if I let my imagination put me in 
its place. For lack of imagination how much 
suffering goes unrelieved, how many a cry 
for help unheard. 

A friend writes in these words, “Few of 
us have the capacity to bleed when another 
is wounded. This kind of sensitiveness is 
either the curse or the blessing of the human 
heart.” 


Birds to the Rescue 


We’ve all heard about “How the Birds 
Help the Farmer.” Now the cranberry and 
blueberry growers are being told by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture that one 
of the best things they can do to protect 
their crops is to induce as many birds as 
possible to come to their aid, encouraging 
these insect destroyers to nest about the 
places where the berries are grown and 
giving them every possible protection. 

Examination of the stomachs of many 
birds by the Bureau of Biological Survey 
shows that the European starling and the 
English sparrow appear to be the more con- 
sistent enemies of the blueberry and cran- 
berry insects than are the native species. 
The bobwhite, the crow, robin, meadow-iark, 
red-winged blackbird, the cuckoo, the n‘ght- 
hawk, swallow, and the flycatchers are foes 
of the insect pests that are particularly 
harmful to the cranberry and blueberry 
plants. 


Dog Racing in Massachusetts 


HEN the people of this Common- 

wealth voted to permit dog-racing 
within its boundaries and the accompanying 
gambling that goes with it, we are confident 
they did not realize what they were doing. 
However, the evil is with us. So far our 
officers have found nothing in the treatment 
of the dogs that savored of cruelty. We are 
under the impression, however, from what 
we have learned, that, as in the case of per- 
forming animals, the cruelties occur in the 
process of training, not perhaps so much 
with the dogs as with the rabbits. From the 
last issue of the magazine of the San Fran- 
cisco Society, Our Animals, we take the fol- 
lowing: 

Whatever gambling on dog races exists, 
whether outside the law or within it, the 
public has no more chance than the rabbits 
that are used to train the dogs. They are 
slaughtered and so is the community that 
permits dog races. The Humane Societies in 
California have prosecuted trainers for ty- 
ing live rabbits to mechanical devices to be 
torn to pieces by dogs and a bill is pending 
in the California Legislature making it un- 
lawful to use machines for this purpose. 

The president of the Parent-Teachers 
Association of San Francisco says, in a pro- 
test to the Governor, “Greyhound racing is 
a sport which begins in cruelty with the 
training of the dogs through use of live rab- 
bits. It continues in brutality with the dogs 
kept in a state of semi-starvation so that 
they can run faster to reach the mechanical 
rabbit they think is their supper. And, 
worst of all, it fosters gambling and takes 
tremendous sums from poor people who bet 
on the races for ‘easy money’ and lose what 
little they have of their own.” ; 

California humane societies are working 
hard for legislation that will stop dog rac- 
ing in that state. The experience of these 
societies with this so-called sport has really 
compelled such action on their part. 


The proper care and consideration of even 
the most insignificant of living things helps 
mankind to a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of human rights. 
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Page 116 
The Flamingo Hunt 


PAUL DA COSTA 


Crouched in the swamp with my gun all 
set, 

Half in the sun and half in the wet, 

I waited, and at length they came, 

Like a growing cloud, like a spreading 
flame. 

“Hide in the scrub; keep still as death; 

They have eyes so sharp they would see 
your breath!” 

On, on they came as arrows fly, 

And a red hole burned in the clear bluc 
sky. 

“They're near enough now; here’s your 
chance at last; 

Quick, man, shoot; they will soon have 
passed! 

Theyre overhead now, and flying higher; 

Shoot, man, shoot!” But I could not fire, 

For my heart was caught in that blaze of 


birds, 

And the sounds of their wings were like 
holy words. 

With my gun all set, with my feet in the 
mire, 


I stood and stared, but I did not fire ! 


Protest Dog Racing in 
California 


Forty-three ministers in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, have sent to the Governor a stirring 
resolution aemanding that he veto the grey- 
hound racing bill that would legalize dog 
track gambling in California. 

This is the most recent protest, and is 
from Governor Frank F. Merriam’s home 
town. Business men are now feeling that it 
will not be “good for business,” since the 
Santa Anita Horse Racing season has closed. 
All that appeared to do was to take money 
away from the regular channels of trade, 
make even poorer the Californians who 
lived near enough to get “the fever.” Fer, 
as usual, it is the “little fellow” who suffers 
the losses. 

California is looking at the possible tax 
receipts in an effort to have a balanced bud- 
get—not at the inhumane treatment of the 
racing dogs, nor at the possible effects on 
business. Even when raced mereiy for 
“sport” the dogs show the effects of rigorous 
training. How much more this rigor and 
discipline will be their lot when gamblers 
and money-maddened race attendants look 
to them for “winnings.” 

We should all help save the dogs—if not 
the people—from the harm that is so sure to 
be done. 

CARLETON A. SCHIENERT 


The Speed of the Machine 


We mean the speed of the machine in 
slaughtering our food animals. In some of 
our largest abattoirs swine are killed at the 
rate of 570 an hour. That means, forgetting 
fractions, nine every minute, one every six 
seconds, in a day of eight hours’ work, 4,560. 
Of course this does not happen every day. 
Across the water the process is so slow that 
evern where it is most rapidly done the 
speed, compared with that in the United 
States, is like that of the ox cart to the 
automobile. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


An Escaped Lion 


STRANGE and thrilling incident which 

took place in Melbourne, Australia, not 
long ago, is related by Ellen Velvin F.Z.S., 
in From Jungle to Zoo. The story was given 
to her, she states, by one whose word is 
absolutely reliable. 

It seems that a lion, a full-grown male, 
was one of a group performing at that time 
in a large music hall. One afternoon, after 
the performance, in some way his cage was 
left open, and the lion very quietly walked 
out of the stage door and down the street. 
At first no one seemed to notice him, but 
after a while he met a lady who lookel at 
him for a moment and then, realizing that 
it was actually a live lion, promptly fainted 
away. The lion stopped, sniffed at her con- 
temptuously, and then, evidently not consid- 
ering her interesting, passed on. 

By this time he had been seen, and people 
flew from him in all directions, but the lion 
kept on his way quietly, and curiously 
enough walked right up one of the princi- 
pal streets in Melbourne, and actually 
turned into the offices of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Of 
course, after the first moment of paralyzed 
astonishment, every door in the building 
was immediately locked against him, and 
fortunately someone had the presence of 
mind to shut the outer door as well, so he 
was confined to the vestibules and stairs. 

After walking around and making a quiet 
tour of inspection, the lion began to get 
restless and wanted to get out, and spent 
his time in rushing up and down the stairs, 
roaring at the top of his powerful voice. 
Meanwhile, the immense crowd outside 
which had quickly gathered shouted loud 
and futile advice to those imprisoned inside, 
whose feelings can better be imagined than 
described. Finally, his trainer arrived just 
when everyone was becoming desperate, 
and, backing the cage which he had brought 
with him to the door, invited the lion, with 
kind words and a piece of meat, to enter it. 
And the lion walked placidly into the cage, 
ate his meat, and then, settling himself down 
comfortably, went sound asleep. 

Make known your disapproval of per- 
forming animals by joining the Jack Lon- 
don Club. There is one way to help in stop- 
ping the cruelty in the training of ani- 
mals ;—stop aiding and abetting animal per- 
formances with your money and presence. 
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Phillips Brooks and the Zoo 


This greathearted soul whose sympathy 
with all life was among his notable char. 
acteristics, after visiting a zoo once wrote: 

“The beasts in a zoological garden are 
always trying to get out; we see their pa. 
thetic inability to be convinced that it js 
hopeless. You come back after years, and 
there is the same bear walking up and down 
just as you left him, trying the same bars, 
and never giving up the hope that some- 
where he may find a gap. It is the dim 
memory of free life. Nay, see how even the 
beasts born in captivity, who have never 
known freedom by experience, they too are 
at the same endless, undiscourageable effort 
to escape.” 


Commercial Cruelty 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


HE confinement of caged animals in the 

zoo is not the only form of cruelty 
which has been devised to appeal to the mor- 
bid element of the public. Violations of and 
disregard for the inherent rights of dumb 
creatures are particularly evident during 
the summer season when various carnivals 
and traveling shows invade the American 
cities and towns and when ocean beach 
resorts open up for business. 


In an amusement park at a Pacific Coast 
resort I once observed that one of the 
schemes for profit was in the form of a mon- 
key speedway. Nervous and frightened 
little simians were strapped into small cars 
which operated on a circular track. Each 
car was numbered and the one stopping 
nearest the red line decided that the player 
who had placed his coin on the lucky number 
was the recipient of a cheap plaster doll or 
some similar inexpensive bauble. Although 
a certain element of the crowd of spectators 
was highly amused at the bewilderment re- 
flected in the worried countenances of the 
monkeys when the little cars stopped run- 
ning, I knew that the poor animals must 
have acquired a very low opinion of their 
human brethren who are supposed to be en- 
dowed with a more superior sense of intel- 
ligence. 


At a small traveling carnival recently 
there was another inane attraction offered 
for the small sum of a dime. In a concession 
were a few forlorn ducks in small inclosures. 
The idea was to throw a small wooden ring 
over the head of the harassed duck 
and the prize, if anybody was 
lucky enough to perform such a 
practically impossible feat, was the 
hapless duck itself. 

Playing chance games for can- 
ary birds, turkeys and gold fish 
has always appeared to me as 4 
form of commercial cruelty which 
“gets by” these days as few pleas- 
ure seekers stop to consider the 
unnatural circumstances that are 


IN DURANCE VILE 


forced upon these living things 
merely for the purpose of acquir- 
ing profit. 


American Humane Association 
Convention will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 30—Oc- 
tober 3. 


| 
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You Helped the Dumb 


Just in a dream I stood at Heaven’s gate. 

St. Peter met me with his book of fate— 

A pond’rous volume bound in glist’ninyg 
gold, 

With letters large that stood out clear and 
bold; 

He thought awhile, then shook his hoary 
head— 

“The records show but few good deeds,” he 
said, 

“And not enough to merit Heaven, I fear; 

To me your prospects, friend, look rather 
drear.” 

He traced the scanty items with his thumb, 

When, lo! He stopped and said—‘You 
helped the dumb— 

You took a stray cat in, two dogs you fed, 

And to the birds you gave some crusts oJ 
bread. 

Ah, Yes! You did your best to aid the weak, 

God’s little folk, the ones that could not 
speak; 

So enter thou, and join the angel band, 

There is a place for you at God’s right 
hand.” 
WiLiA Hoey, in “A Book ot Verses.” 


‘‘Amos”’ is Dead 


Saturday morning a little cocker spaniel 
perished beneath the crushing wheels of 
someone’s automobile. I wonder if the driv- 
er is aware that he killed an Athol institu- 
tion. A good proportion of the population 
will soon know if they don’t already. House- 
wives, shopkeepers, and the men that loiter 
in the doorways along Main street will soon 
be asking each other for news of their four- 
footed comrade. The dog was Amos, prop- 
erty of Edward Carroll of Drury avenue, 
and the devoted friend of everyone who ack- 
nowledged the feverish wagging of his 
stubby tail. 

I’m sure that all who knew him will note 
the passing of Amos with lumps in their 
throats. I wish that we might buy him a 
satin-lined coffin—that we might erect a 
marble monument over him; but that is 
impossible. 

Happy hunting, Amos! 

BERNARD ROTH in Athol Transcript. 


A “Job” for Beavers 
LESTER BANKS 


The assistant supervisor of Snoqualmie 
National Forest, Washington, Mr. C. J. 
Conover, has planned for the trapping of 
beavers in the lowlands of Washington this 
summer, and will “transplant” them in the 
Snoqualmie National Forest, where they will 
work at their natural task—building dams 
in streams. They will be caught in wire 
nets to prevent injury. 

“Beavers are the hardest-working wild 
animals we have,” Mr. Conover said, “and 
when they get to the forests they will start 
building dams to prevent floods. Dams in 
streams will prevent sudden flow-off of 
water and will make lakes in which fish may 
live throughout the dry summer months.” 

_According to Mr. Conover, beavers have 
virtually disappeared from the Snoqualmie 
Forest because of trappers. He estimated 
that two hundred animals will be “trans- 
planted” during this summer. 
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A Farewell for Wild Horses 


BRUCE JENNINGS 


last band of wild horses. Even then they 

were a great novelty—already becoming 
a part of Western tradition, the fabled and 
gallant creatures of an earlier and more 
primitive age, destined to disappear so com- 
pletely within the next two decades that the 
visitor who would now catch sight of them 
must travel into the most lonely and desolate 
regions of the West. 

How well I remember this last brave little 
band! I was only a boy at the time, still in 
my teens, and I could sympathize to the full 
with their wild, freedom-loving natures. 
They passed over an open area to the west 
of our ranch, perhaps thirty in number, led 
by a beautiful buckskin stallion; and we rode 
out for a nearer view of them. 

It was the spring of the year, and they 
had come in off the winter range lean and 


| T IS almost twenty years since | saw my 


natural enemy the cougar, their only chal- 
lenge the unfenced miles, they were an in- 
tegral part of the picturesque vitality of the 
old West. 

Today almost unknown, relegated to the 
most arid and out-of-the-way regions of the 
West, a bare handful in numbers, the wild 
horse somehow manages to survive. Un- 
protected by law of any sort, the easy victim 
of anyone with a rifle and without a heart, 
the wild horse is one of the major victims in 
the gory business of “civilizing” the West. 

The first settlers were the bitter enemies 
of the wild horse. Their own domesticated 
animals, reminded perhaps of an earlier 
freedom, sometimes ran away to join the 
roving bands. Accordingly, the muzzle- 
loading rifles took their toll until barbed 
wire fences could be built. In the years 
since then barbed wire has spread its 


WILD HORSES LOVED AND ADMIRED BY THOSE WHO KNEW THEM 


hard and shining in the bright sunlight. A 
few long-legged colts tagged at the heels of 
their mothers. The stallions pranced high, 
heads in air, nostrils distended, alive in 
every muscle and fibre. The band watched 
us for a few moments, half suspicion, half 
curiosity, then moved off through the sage 
in a cloud of dust. So easily did they move, 
so beautifully and surely, that we sat on our 
horses, lost in admiration. Here is the per- 
fect subject for the sculptor; the wild stal- 
lion, ears pointed, questioning, neck and tail 
arched, fore leg raised, every muscle tensed, 
ideally suggestive of everything wild, beau- 
tiful and untamable in God’s creatures, in 
the instant before he springs into action. 
Yet already te wild horse belongs to the 
past! 

My uncle, a roamer by heart, who trav- 
eled the West before that last golden spike 
was driven to link it with the East with 
bands of steel, saw wild horses by the thou- 
sands. Free and untroubled, their only 


strangle hold upon the desirable range until 
the few surviving wild horses have been 
forced into regions of the West which have 
been properly described as “desert.” Here 
they are occasionally raided by cattlemen 
seeking saddle-horses at little expense or 
shot down by “sportsmen.” 

But the settler was not so responsible for 
the virtual extermination of the wild horse 
as were the meat packers. High beef prices 
during and immediately following the World 
War resulted in the systematic slaughter of 
tens of thousands of wild horses. The horses 
were trapped, killed, packed, and shipped to 
foreign markets. Cowboys familiar with 
the ranges did the work, profiteers reaped 
their fat rewards, and the wild horse became 
the victim, like so many other species of 
American wild life, of the commercial in- 
stinct and public indifference. 

The extermination of the buffalo was no 
more vicious and unprincipled than the ex- 
termination of the wild horse. Anyone who 
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has ever seen these beautiful creatures liv- 
ing their natural existence must be filled 
with a deep sense of shame, indignation, and 
regret when he contemplates their present 
status. 

For his centuries of life free and unfet- 
tered, bred into the wild horse many desir- 
able qualities and virtually made of him a 
superior breed. Hardy, sure-footed, sen- 
sitive, brave, and intelligent—these are the 
virtues of the wild horse. And his devotion 
and loyalty to his master, when he has once 
been caught and tamed is almost legendary. 
I have heard many campfire stories of a 
wild horse’s remaining by the body of a 
rider who has been accidentally killed or 
seriously injured, fighting off the coyotes, 
sometimes for days at a time, until help 
would arrive. 

This is the character of the wild horse, 
native of America’s plains and mountains, 
known only to a few, but by those few loved 
and admired. The noble survivor of a once 
numerous generation, he will perhaps be- 
come in story the symbol of an America be- 
fore the day of the machine—an America, 
young and wild and eager, and Joving of 
freedom. 

For us who have known the wild horse in 
his natural habitat, there is something sad 
in the thought that we shall perhaps no 
longer see him racing through the sage or 
hear his hoof beats in the foothills of a 
summer night or listen to him whistling to 
his mate in the dawn. This is of the stuff of 
which life in the West is made, rich and 
beautiful, and if we who once knew him are 
to know him no more, we are at least 
granted the privilege of writing for the 
wild horse this his obituary. 


MASS. S. P. C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Some Prosecutions in June 


For cruelly beating a horse, a defendant 
was convicted and fined $25., also given a 
three-months’ suspended sentence to the 
House of Correction. 

Working a horse when unfit because of 
lameness and after he had been warned not 
to do so, an offender was found guilty and 
fined $10. 

For trapping cats and selling them to a 
medical school, a trapper was given a three- 
months’ suspended sentence to the House of 
Correction. 

Selling a horse that was unfit for labor, 
defendant was found guilty and put on pro- 
bation for four months. 

For failure to provide food, drink and pro- 
tection from the weather for sixty dogs, a 
defendant was fined $50. 


When the complete history of organized 
animal protection in this country shall be 
written, not the least important chapter will 
be that devoted to the Be Kind to Animals 
movement. 


Remember the great need of all animals 
for plenty of water in hot weather. 


Our readers are urged to clip from ‘“‘Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 


QUR DUMB 
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“JERRY” AND “NIGGER,” WEARY AND WORN, ABOUT TO 
START ON VACATION AT MASSACHUSETTS §. P. C. A. REST 
FARM AT METHUEN 


Three Poor Down-and-Outers 


(Retold from the French of André Demaison) 


R. 7. MOUSE 


HE books of André Demaison, Afri- 
can traveler and lover of ani- 
mals, are crammed with curious 

information about animal life in the Dark 
Continent. His attitude with regard to 
our dumb friends, moreover, is always 
one of profound sympathy as well as 
of amused interest. Though his studies 
are usually cast in fictional form, they have 
the ring of truth. They seem to make no 
sacrifice of accuracy to dramatic effect. 
André Demaison is no “nature-faker,” but 
an honest observer, and he is an earnest 
champion of the rights of the so-called lower 
animals. 

One of the most touching incidents which 
he has set down deals with the experiences 
of a horse and a bull from the Tchad country 
and a panther from the coast region of 
French Kamerun. The French manager of 
a tree-nursery in the coastal lowlands had 
conceived the idea that it would be conven- 
ient and profitable to maintain a herd of 
cattle on his plantation for milk, butter, 
cheese, meat and leather. So his agent 
had bought, up in the highlands, and driven 
to the ocean, a bull and several dozen cows 
and oxen. The trip had been very hard 
on the animals. Some had died en route, 
and all had been so severely bitten by poi- 
sonous insects that nothing was left of them 
but feeble and dejected skeletons. In their 
new surroundings they failed to recuper- 
ate; and eventually all of them died or were 
disposed of but the bull, who, with the horse 
which had carried their guardian from the 
plateau to the coast and which was as 
thoroughly dilapidated as hig bovine fellow- 
traveler, stood all day long in the impro- 
vised stables, dully waiting for the mana- 
ger to decide what to do with the two well- 
nigh useless creatures. 

Then one morning one of the natives on 
the plantation discovered the tracks of an 


enormous panther. The dreaded beast had 
been prowling around the stables. Every- 
one wondered that the two animals inside 
had given no sign of fright during the 
night. But the poor creatures had grown 
completely indifferent to everything that 
went on around them, and everybody agreed 
that their senses were so dulled by their 
physical condition that they had not even 
realized that their deadly enemy was within 
a few feet of them. But in any case, the 
visit of a panther was an event of im- 
portance, and the plantation buzzed with 
excitement. 

The white manager was something of a 
sportsman, and he claimed for himself the 
privilege of battle with the formidable 
enemy. He installed a cot on his veranda 
facing the stables, propped the stable door 
open at night to encourage the marauder, 
and slept with one eye open. 

The moon was nearly full at the time. 
Only a night or two later, the manager 
awoke with the feeling that something un- 
canny was happening. The open space be- 
tween the thicket and the stable was flood- 
ed with moonlight. The panther had ar- 
rived. But he lay peacefully just outside 
the stable door, quietly licking his paws. 
Not a sound came from within. 

The Frenchman had the self-restraint not 
to touch his gun. There was a mystery 
about the thing, and it could be solved only 
by watchful waiting. So he lay motionless, 
with his eyes on the animal, ready to fire if 
it made a threatening motion. But nothing 
happened, till a child began to whimper in 
the negro quarters. At this alarming sound, 
the great beast gathered himself up noise- 
lessly and glided out of sight. 

The manager ran out to the stables. The 
two poor wrecks stood quietly with their 
heads toward the door—they were usually 
(Continued on page 128) 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Birds’ Symphony Orchestra 


ALETHEA M. BONNER 


Nature—the man-made orchestra is 

indebted; for on visiting woodland 
haunts the music lover hears, not a series of 
aimless trills and twitterings, as some folk 
classify bird-song, but a symphonic pro- 
gram sounding forth the tonal qualities of 
the strings, woodwinds, brasses, and the 
percussion instruments so well-known in 
orchestral circles. 

Beginning with the string division of a 
Bird Symphony, it will be discovered that 
many members belong to this group; among 
the most important are the silver-toned 
wood-thrush, and the higher-pitched Balti- 
more oriole—these two birds, with their ex- 
pressive notes, belong in the first violin sec- 
tion. The mezzo parts of the second violins 
are supplied by the call of the quail, and the 
rippling tremolo of the house wren. 

The soft, sweet scorings of the blue-bird 
and the tranquil tones of the hermit thrush, 
first-cousin to the wood, well demonstrate 
the voices of the viola and the ’cello. This 
“hermit” member of the string-group sings 
a many-syllabled song, which is yodel-like 
in structure: “uoli-a-e-o-li-lo-lee-lee!” 

In the wind instrument section, the scin- 
tillating music of the nightingale possesses 
such flute-like qualities as to be called the 


T © the birds—master music-makers of 


THE VERSATILE MOCKING-BIRD 


flautist of the wood-winds. Being a bird 
universally loved by musicians, his elaborate 
trillings have been given place in many mu- 
sic scores of the masters; and from the days 
of the French composer, Francois Couperin 
(1668-1733), who featured the bird in one 
of his “Suites,” and who wrote in the score 
margin, “This nightingale cannot succeed 
better than on the flute,” down to the pres- 


ent time, musical successors have profited 
by Couperin’s suggestion, with the result 
that flutes and nightingales have become 
musically inseparable. 

Continuing the list of wood-winds, the 
vivacious-voiced song-sparrow, the highest- 
pitched singer of Nature, supplies the modu- 
lations of the piccolo, in turn the shrillest- 
toned instrument of the true orchestra. 
Then, the red-bird’s “chee-o, che2-0, chee-o” 
is a brilliant imitation of the likewise high- 
pitched fife. 

In pleasing contrast is the pensive note of 
the peewee. Long-drawn-out, as it is, the 
tone possesses oboe-like qualities, the bur- 
den of the melody being the paraphrased 
version of the dusky-coated performer’s own 
name: “pee-a-wee, pee-apeer!”’ 

The English horn has its liquid-like tones 
sounded in the lyric cooings of the dove; 
while the clarinet, with its varying register, 
is well represented by the “kong-quer-ree” 
of the red-winged blackbird. According to 
Emerson, “The blackbirds make the maples 
ring, with social cheer and jubilee.” 

The scorings of the brasses are suggested 
by the tuba-toned gutteral hootings of the 
“who’s who” bird, as someone has humor- 
ously called the owl; and the weird voice 
of the raven brings out still more somber 
qualities of the instrument in question. The 
mellow notes of the French-horns are 
sounded by the clear-toned purple martin. 
The plaintive parts being supplied by the 
whippoorwill. 

From the barnyard comes the trombone 
player, the same being none other than the 
humble hen; and her prosaic cackle, on as- 
cending scale— “co-co-co-co-day-ee”’ —ring's 
out with all the sliding intonations of 
the trombone. The more strident-voiced 
trumpet-calls are sounded by the saucy blue 
jay, who though not counted a very popular 
orchestral member is, nevertheless, an in- 
sistent performer! Closely associated with 
the trumpet is the cornet, and here the 
robin’s penetrating crescendo takes the lead 
of the instrument as named. This same 
robin redbreast has been called the “bird of 
the morning,” and his dominating song car- 
ries with it the freshness of dawn. 

The last section of the orchestra—the 
percussion group—is not crowded with per- 
formers, yet there are some outstanding 
“battery” members worthy of honorable 
mention. On first hearing the noisy “ker-r- 
ruck, ker-r-ruch” of the red-crested wood- 
pecker reminds one of the click of castin- 
ets, but professionally speaking the “pecker” 
is a drummer, and on a resounding tree 
trunk he taps his rhythmic tattoo. 

The diatonic cuckoo, whose tones are sub- 
ject to major and minor changes without no- 
tice, may be called the xylophonist of the 
symphony. Of all the feathered musi- 
cians, the notes of this bird have seemingly 
been the most frequently imitated by com- 
posers. An examination of musical litera- 
ture from the time of the famous old Eng- 
lish folk-song, “Sumer is icumen in, lhoud 
sing cuccu,” dating from about 1250 cown 
through the centuries, the cuckoo’s call has 
been given most ingenious featuring by 
Bach, Beethoven, Mahler, and countless 


THE SWEET-VOICED BLUEBIRD 


other composers of musical consequence. 

No orchestral personnel is complete with- 
out the conductor, a leader acquainted with 
the entire instrumentation of his orchestra, 
and in Birdland’s Symphonic Organization 
the versatile mocking-bird serves in this im- 
portant capacity. All the notes of the 
forest-symphony are his to utter; and if one 
member of the Bird Orchestra falls out of 
line in musical phrasing, trust the “mocker” 
to correct the scoring with a faultlessly 
sung measure of melody! 


A Bird-Saving Device 


A simple device, called a flushing bar, is 
said to have already saved thousands of nests 
of bob-white, quail, prairie chickens, ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian partridges, wild 
ducks and meadow larks. 

This flushing device consists of a light 
pole, about ten to twelve feet long, attached 
at right angles to the front of the tongue 
of the mower. From this pole, to the right 
of the horses, short lengths of old discarded 
chain are suspended by light wires, spaced 
about ten to twelve inches apart, so they 
just drag on the ground when the machine 
is in action. 

These chains sweep the ground well ahead 
of the cutter bar and flush the setting birds 
from their nests in advance of the deadly 
knives. The alert driver usually has ample 
time to raise the cutter bar, pass over the 
nest, and leave it intact. 


Yellow-headed Blackbird 


MAUD E. USCHOLD 


Where the restless water gushes 
Through the rushes, hangs the nest 
Of the yellow-headed blackbird; 
And his sunny golden crest 


Glints among the reeds and willows 
Where the lazy billows run, 

And he sways upon an alder 
As he whistles to the sun; 


As he flits among the sedges 
At the edges of the bogs, 
Singing queer and squeaky duos 
With the drowsy croaking frogs. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Our National Emblem Now 
a Target 


Is the Bald Eagle to be exterminated? 
Only two eagles, the Bald and the Golden, 
are to be found in North America, the Bald 
Eagle only in this country. We have made 
much of this great bird, displayed him on 
our coins, sung of him as an emblem of our 
free and wide-spread land. Now, permitting 
him to be a target for the gunner, unjustly 
charging him with destroying far more do- 
mestic stock and wild game than the facts 
warrant, we may soon wake up to learn that 
he, too, with other once well-known birds, 
has become extinct. 

From 1917 to 1926 because Alaska was led 
to pay a bounty for every dead eagle it is 
estimated that 70,000 had been killed. 


Four Years—A Record 


One of our humane education workers 
four years ago began visiting the schools 
in a great city in a western state. Here is 
the record: Children reached by personal 
addresses, approximately 300,000; Bands of 
Mercy organized, 8,000; teachers who have 
heard the message, 1,000. All of these, 
pupils and teachers, have taken the pledge, 
“T will try to be kind to all living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Surely here was a sower who went forth to 
sow. Of course some seed fell by the way- 
side, some on stony ground, some among 
thorns, but who can measure the harvest of 
that which fell upon the good ground and 
brought forth some thirty, some sixty and 
some a hundredfold. 


The Japan Humane Society 


A Grand Charity Ball was recently given 
in Yokohama for the benefit of the Japan 
Society. Among the patrons and patronesses 
were the American Ambassador and his 
wife, other ambassadors, foreign ministers 
and consuls. The Society has now 28 water- 
ing troughs, has arrangements with five 
hospitals to destroy humanely such lost or 
unwanted dogs and cats as should be put to 
sleep. It celebrates Kindness to Animals 
Week each year, distributes many thous- 
ands of leatiets and posters annually, and 
has more than 2,000 members in its Chil- 
dren’s League for Animals. 
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Birds and the Spraying of 
Arsenic 


OW far is the spraying of our orchards 

and vineyards and gardens and shade 
trees with arsenic fatal to bird life? We do 
not know. An interesting letter has come 
to us, however, from the Game Conservator 
of distant Zululand, South Africa, where 
the locust is such a pest that spraying with 
arsenical poison is a necessity. In this let- 
ter, Captain Potter, the conservator, says: 

I can, however, definitely state that no 
guinea fowl (either crested or crowned) 
francolin, khorhaan, egret, turkey buzzard 
or secretary bird have been found dead (as 
a result of poison) either by me, or by the 
36 native game guards under my control. 
The evidence of the various district and 
local locust officers also fails to record a 
single instance where death has occurred 
among the birds mentioned above due to 
arsenical poisoning. 

In the Mkuzi Game Reserve, guinea fowl 
of both species are very numerous, so are 
Natal francolin and, to a lesser degree, khor- 
haan. We have on many occasions actually 
seen these birds feeding greedily on sprayed 
hoppers and adult locusts, but, although a 
careful watch has been kept we have not yet 
found a poisoned bird nor any sign thereof. 
The same may also be said of egrets. Lit- 
erally thousands of these snow-white birds 
have often been seen filling themselves with 
sprayed locusts on and near the shores of 
St. Lucia Lake and False Bay. The egrets’ 
sleeping places are well known to us and 
had any of them died we would surely have 
seen their conspicuous white bodies around 
their roosts. But no bodies have been found 
or reported. 

Often extensive spraying has perforce 
taken place in and around native cattle 
kraals where fowls have gorged themselves 
on sprayed locusts, dead and alive. No dead 
fowls have been brought to my notice nor 
has any report of same reached me. 

It is my considered opinion that birds, or 
at any rate, some birds, enjoy a certain im- 
munity as regards arsenic, and when birds 
have been found dead as a result of locust 
poison, as has been alleged in Rhodesia and 
other parts of Africa, the poison used may 
be other than arsenic. What is one man’s 
food is another man’s poison. Nicotine from 
tobacco juice is generally harmless to hu- 
mans. One drop will kill a snake at once. 

There is at least one reserve case and it 
is quite possible then, that arsenic has little 
or no effect on birds or at any rate on cer- 
tain birds having a particular form of di- 
gestion, i.e. the gizzard arrangement. 


Just to Save a Cat 


Appealed to by the Humane Society of 
Hartford, Conn., to help in rescuing a cat 
that had crawled into a sewer, the Street 
Department sent a motor pump and two men 
who pumped all the water out of the sewer 
so that a boy could enter the sewer and 
bring out the cat. Isn’t this a fine testimony 
to the spread of the humane idea? Not 
every Street Department of a city would 
have gone to such trouble and expense to 
save an unfortunate cat. The Superinten- 


dent of Hartford’s streets deserves a medal. 
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Italy Once More 


N a brief article under the title “The Is', 
of Capri” in the May issue of Qy; 
Dumb Animals we said, “The Island of 
Capri is not, strictly speaking, a bird sanc- 
tuary, for the shooting and netting of birds 
there was forbidden only ‘until further 
orders,’ not by Mussolini but by Acerbo, the 
recent Minister of Agriculture.” 

We now have a letter from Mr. Percy 
Carew Essex, the Hon. Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Naples Society, which says that 
“a General Law about shooting and trapping 
over the whole of Italy was promulgated in 
1931 by the Minister Acerbo and that during 
the autumn or late summer of 1932 these 
things were completely forbidden by Signor 
Mussolini himself. It is quite true that 
shooting on Capri does take place, but with- 
out a big staff of Police or our Inspectors it 
will continue spasmodically, as it is most 
difficult to catch the poachers as they al- 
ways have children posted on the lookout 
for police, and the natives will never betray 
anyone for fear of personal safety. What 
we want on Capri is, or are, resident Inspec- 
tors and they cost money. The Naples So- 
ciety has more than enough to do in looking 
after the city of Naples itself, being only 
able to send an occasional member of the 
staff to Capri and his visits are generally 
advertised by watchers on his arrival.” 


Humane Work in Palestine 


UR readers will be glad to know that 
Humane Education in Palestine has 
a very devoted representative, Mr. N. B. 
Matta, who has been not only establishing 
Bands of Mercy but delivering addresses 
here and there throughout the country. Our 
American Humane Education Society has 
been aiding him through correspondence, the 
contribution of literature and in a small way 
financially. He even has published quite a 
volume entitled “Kindness to Animals,” 
which is being distributed in various centers 
where most needed. Mr. Matta reports that 
teachers are showing great interest in this 
work and are eager to have Bands of Mercy 
organized in their schools. Mr. Matta now 
desires to establish a magazine to be issued 
twice a month, and is seeking the help of the 
Department of Education in Beirut in this 
matter. 


Tame Elephants? 


The San Francisco Times tells the follow- 
ing story: 

Covina, Cal., May 21. Joe Reed, 40-year- 
old animal trainer, is dead, victim of an en- 
raged bull elephant which gored and hor- 
ribly mutilated him at the Al. G. Barnes 
winter quarters. 

Reed was rehearsing eight elephants for 
an appearance in a motion picture when they 
suddenly stampeded. 

The eight beasts—six cows and two bulls 
—trumpeting and flailing their trunks 
wildly, plunged through the circus grounds. 
Five were headed into their barns by 
keepers. Two others charged madly into an 
open field. 

Who ever knows how much of the far off 
wild blood of the past still lurks in the life 
currents of these seemingly placid crea- 
tures? 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY AND 


BRANCHES 
Miles traveled by humane officers . 15,653 
Cases investigated............... 474 
Animals examined ............... 3,465 
Animals placed in homes......... 138 
Lost animals restored to owners... 46 
Number of prosecutions .......... 5 
Number of convictions ........... 4 
Horses taken from work.......... oF 
Horses humanely put to sleep...... 29 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,897 


Stock-yards and abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 41,009 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of L. Blanche Endres 
of Fitchburg, Mrs. Sarah A. Hall of South 
Sudbury, Charles Martin Turnov Loeffler of 
Medfield, and Annie F. Selfridge of Boston. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 

. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.mM.p, Asst. Chief 
. SCHROEDER, b.v.m. 
. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
MUNSON, v.M.p. 
. BLAKELY, v.M pb. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
. SMEAD, D.V.M. 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 704 Cases 2,396 
Dogs 538 Dogs 1,976 
Cats 153 Cats 354 
Birds Birds 54 
Horses 5 Goats 4 
Goat 1 Minks 4 
Horse 1 

Squirrel 1 

Fox 1 

Monkey 


Operations 928 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary Cases ..................309,354 
The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .............. 94 
Cases entered in Dispensary .......... 359 


A Rest and Bearding Farm for Horses is 
maintained by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
at Methuen. Only $3.50 pays the expense 
of a week’s vacation for some deserving horse. 


HYANNIS BRANCH OF S. 


P. C. A. WITH NEW SHELTER 
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The Opening of our New 
Hyannis Shelter 


N June 19 we opened for public inspec- 
tion our new shelter in connection 
with our Hyannis Branch. For years our 
agent on the Cape, Mr. Harold G. Andrews, 
has investigated cases of reported cruelty, 
answered calls which came for lost, stray, 
injured and unwanted animals, but with 
limited facilities with which to do his work. 
The picture below shows his present home 
and the new shelter where such small ani- 
mals as he has constantly to care for can be 
given proper accommodations. The shelter 
has an office, kennels for dogs and cats, and 
proper outdoor runways. It is exceedingly 
neat and attractive both within and without. 
A new ambulance has also been purchased 
for the Branch, and a lethal chamber is part 
of the equipment. 


A simple luncheon was served at noon to 
representatives of the Society from Boston 
and other parts of the State and to a few in- 
terested friends, and at three in the after- 
noon a group of fine Hyannis women served 
tea to the many visitors who came to inspect 
the shelter. Everyone was enthusiastic in 
praise of the new headquarters of the 
Branch. The shelter was built by a local 
contractor and the Society has a lease of 
both shelter and agent’s residence for a 
period of years. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 


wood Avenue, Boston. 


Please remember the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. in your will. 
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Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to Treasurer. 

Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHarRLEs G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puiuip Stockton, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 

Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams.............. France 

Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe..... .....Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 

Mexico 

Philippine Islands 
Spain 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, IIl. 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JUNE, 1935 
Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 237 
Number of addresses made, 102 
Number of persons in audiences, 28,725 


Join the Jack London Club—a great move- 


ment whose goal is the prevention of cruelty 
to performing animals. 


A “HUMANE DAY” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


In New Quarters 


The Women’s Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals re- 
cently moved its headquarters to new build- 
ings on West Clearfield St., Philadelphia, 
where extensive improvements have been 
made to meet the demands of the public and 
the large number of animals which it is 
called upon to serve. With its four new 
ambulances specially designed and equipped 
with the latest humane facilities the Society 
is prepared to furnish the most comfortable 
and effective transportation for animals. 
The new Annie Lowry Home, and the Pound, 
operated in conjunction with it, contain 
seventy and forty kennels respectively, each 
affording the most modern aids and conven- 
iences for the humane and scientific care and 
treatment of the animals. The Society is to 
be congratulated in its new home and its 
greatly expanded work. Visitors are per- 
mitted to see animals every Sunday. 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have spent 
their lives in promoting humane education. 
Already several cases have come to our at- 
tention and are being relieved in this way. 

We will welcome your contribution to this 
fund. Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the 
Humane Education Trust Fund. 


Humane Week in Jackson- 
ville, Florida 


For the past several years National Hu- 
mane Week has been most successfully ob- 
served in Jacksonville, Florida, by the Clara 
White Mission, of which Miss Eartha M. M. 
White is president. Principals and teach- 
ers of the local schools have arranged ex- 
cellent programs in which the students have 
taken an active part. Parents and friends 
also have played their part in giving talks 
in the homes and explaining the significance 
of a humane week. 

Leading professional and business men 
and women have become interested in the 
observance and have made addresses in the 
schools. At the last celebration Mr. Sey- 
mour Carroll, who represents the American 
Humane Education Society of Boston in 
South Carolina, assisted Miss White in car- 
rying out a many-featured program. 


CELEBRATION AT JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Aug. 1935 
The Blinding Lights 


HAT possible assurance have pedes- 

trians upon the highways at night 
when the glaring lights of oncoming motors 
usurp the darkness and blind the eyes? 

The continued warning of parents and 
teachers, of the press and the radio have 
taught the lesson. The subconscious mind 
of the humane responds automatically to 
such a situation and by so doirg life is 
preserved. 

What, then, happens to our “fourfooted 
friends” who have no conception of impend- 
ing danger—these creatures who are par- 
alyzed with confusion and fear? 

To the motorist whose imagination is suf- 
ficient to picture himself in a like situation 
of danger and night blindness, comes na- 
turally the act of dimming the head lights, 
and the animal may again find his haunts 
in the woods and hills in safety. The mo- 
torists not endowed (poor things) with 
such consideration—or willingness—whose 
pleasure vehicles become more and more in- 
struments of injury and death on the high- 
ways—to thesé we say, Do not blind the 
eyes of animals on the roads at night 
through glaring headlights, but rather use 
your dimmers and give these creatures a 
“break.” 

We are pleading for these wild depend- 
ents because they cannot “speak for them- 
selves.” 

Sound your siren as you approach chick- 
ens, ducks or animals on the highway. Re- 
member a dog, or a cat, .is somebody’s pet, 
if you are so unfortunate as to run down 
one. By all means, STOP—go back and 
render first aid or see that someone else 
does. 

Humane Education in the home and in 
the schools is rapidly causing mankind to 
recognize this debt more and more, and 
laws for the protection of animals are the 
result. We are glad to know there is an 
ever growing demand that these laws be 
enforced. 

The self-styled “tender hearts” that can- 
not bear the thought of humanely and 
plainlessly putting out of the way unwant- 
ed kittens take them into the country and 
leave them by the roadside to creep back 
and be crushed or half starved in the fields. 
Others, with “tender hearts,” return to the 
city from a summer in the country or sea- 
shore and leave their summer pets to 
starve. 

Thornton Burgess says, “I believe that 
few people have any real conception of fhe 
amount of animal suffering in the world, 
99 per cent of which is caused directly or 
indirectly by man.” 
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American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for May, 1935 - - 31 Days 


Daily average large animals 34 
Forage for same $35.40 
Daily average dogs 6.9 
Forage for same 7.10 
Put to sleep 14 6.44 
Transportation 6.87 
Wages, grooms, etc. 72.00 
Resident secretary’s salary 132.10 
Superintendent’s salary 82.56 
Veterinary’s salary 29.72 
Sundries 45.48 
$417.67 


Exchange at 15.14 Franes 
Entries: 9 horses, 13 mules, 36 donkeys. 
Exits: 5 horses, 12 mules, 24 donkeys. 
58 out patient cases. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: Kilometers trav- 
elled. 140; cases investieated, 357: animals seen, 
5,516; animals treated, 1,277; animals sent to A. F. 
27; 19 pack saddles (infected) destroyed. 


” 


Secretary General’s Notes 


Fes, May 22, 1935 

I had yesterday P.M. a long interviéw 
with M. Chancogne, Commissaire du Gou- 
vernement Cherifien, and S.E. the Pacha of 
Fes, about drivers who continue to use 
needles and nails in spite of our repeated 
warnings, advices and threats of police aid. 

At first M. Chancogne told me that it 
would be difficult to assess a fine on these 
drivers who are generally very poor men, 
only earning 4 or 5 frs. per day, and not that 
every day, and that our very laudable and 
useful work, consisting in taking care of 
their animals, in taking needles, etc., and 
speaking with them was appreciated by the 
authorities, as well as by the natives them- 
selves. 

But when I said that some of the drivers, 
when I confiscate their needles, tell me: 
“Needles are too dear today, nails are better 
which we buy by the kilo,” he advises me 
that in these cases I need only take name 
and address of the native and send it to the 
Bureau of M. Chancogne; he will do the 
needful. 

The Pacha tells me that he will consult 
the Chiefs of the quarters of the Medina, in 
case any drivers refuse to give their names. 
He added that fines of 5 frs. have been im- 
posed on drivers having many times been 
seen using needles and that all the Chiefs of 
the Corporations of drivers will be informed 
that very strict actions will be taken in case 
of a second offense—even with repeated 
offense to a prison sentence. 

The Pacha has called up all the Chiefs of 
the Corporation of drivers and tells them 
that a penalty or an imprisonment would be 
given if the drivers are seen again with 
nails, needles or goads in hand. Verified 
that orders of the Pacha have been given, 
not one of the drivers having needles or 
goads in hand. 

A visitor to the Fondouk wrote in the visi- 
tors’ book, June 6: “It is with pleasure— 
and yet sadness—that I have visited the 
American Fondouk. It is a great and good 
work, obviously well administrated and 
worthy of the support of animal lovers of 
all nations.” James Shaw, Manchester, 
England. 


“We have never in all history had so much 
legislation to improve the conditions of life 
as we have had since women were enfran- 
chised, and this is as true of the United 
States as it is of England.” 


LaDy ASTOR 
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Some College Dogs 
WALTER A. DYER 


GREAT many derogatory things are 
A being said about the modern American 
college student. He drinks too much; his 
morals are open to question; his ethical 
philosophy is not sound; he is not proof 
against radical propaganda; he is indifferent 
to public opinion; he drives automobiles 
wildly. I know there is some truth in these 
charges, though I could write at some 
length to prove that they do not make him 
hopelessly bad, but this is not the place for 
such an argument. I will mention a single 
virtue and let it go at that. College stu- 
dents, as a rule, are fond of dogs and are 
not ashamed of it. I venture to assert that 
this fact alone disapproves the charge of 
total depravity. I live in a college town 
and I know. 

Last April Amherst College found itself 
on the front pages of metropolitan dailies 
because of the fact that President Stanley 
King was reported (somewhat inaccurately, 


ALERT AND STALWART 


as a matter of fact) as having ordered all 
students owning dogs to take their pets 
home and leave them there. Unimportant 
as this item of news was, it called attention 
to the fact that dogs have, in recent years, 
become a conspicuous feature of campus 
life at Amherst. Back of the President’s pa- 
ternal advice lay the fact that these dogs 
had become so numerous and so familiar 
with the routine of college life that their 
invasion of classrooms, laboratories, and 
even morning chapel was beginning to con- 
stitute a nuisance. The Amherst curricu- 
lum was not arranged to accommodate dogs, 
and there is nothing in the College charter 
providing for canine matriculation. When 
one or two of them went so far as to join 
the President and Dean, uninvited, on the 
chapel rostrum, it became necessary to pro- 
mulgate regulations. 

The result is that greater care has been 
exercised by undergraduate dog owners in 
excluding their four-footed comrades from 
the laboratories and academic assemblies, 
but I have heard of no marked diminution 
of the canine population of Amherst. 
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Each dog has his own particular master, 
no doubt, but they seem to feel that they 
belong to the College as an_ institution. 
Vic is perhaps the best example of this. He 
is a red Irish setter who lost his tail through 
an accidert in his youth. He belongs to 
George Bristol, editor-in-chief of the Col- 
lege newspaper, and he lives at the Delta 
Upsilon house. He holds no intercourse 
whatever with townspeople or, indeed, with 
any person over twenty-two years of age. 
A rather snooty dog, to use the current 
expression. I lave tried in vain to make 
friends with him, but if I were a student I 
should have no trouble, for Vic is friendly 
toward any undergraduate. His real alleg- 
iance, however, is reserved for the brothers 
of D. U. 

When The Baron first came to live 
at the Chi Psi house he was an awkward, 
gangling Great Dane puppy with a marked 
talent for tumbling over his own big feet. 
In those early puppy days he made friends 
with Heinrich von Ardolin, an aristocratic 
dachshund who belonged to a lady in town 
named Miss Farmer. (It was Heinrich, by 
the way, who mounted the chapel platform 
one morning just before the service began, 
advanced to the front, surveyed the assemb- 
lage with dignity, and made a brief an- 
nouncement.) Heinrich and The Baron 
were about the same size at first, except for 
length of leg, but the latter grew rapidly 
and is now a huge, golden-brindle Dane. 
Neither he nor the dachshund seems to be 
aware of the difference and they are still 
inseparable companions—a picture that 
brings a smile to the lips of sympathetic 
visitors. 

Pete is a beautiful liver-and-white Eng- 
lish setter owned by Benny Austin. He is 
supposed to remain at home during class 
hours but sometimes gets lonely and wan- 
ders into the college buildings seeking his 
master. 

My own big, black Cudjo is not familiar 
with the Amherst College campus, though 
T know he would love it, as he loves all stu- 
dents who come out this way. I live too far 
from town to permit him to go to college. 
In the winter, when I move in, I board him 
with friends on a farm not far from the 
Massachusetts State College, and on one or 
two occasions he has been seen wandering 
about that campus, perhaps hunting for the 
Dean’s office for the purpose of making in- 
quiries concerning admission. Cudjo has 
every reason for being interested in col- 
leges, for in addition to his master’s connec- 
tions with Amherst, and his friendship for 
two or three State College students, Cudjo’s 
ancestry is distinctly academic. His mother 
was Prof. Robert Frost’s Newfoundland, 
Winnie, and his father was Dermot, a fine 
Irish setter owned by Prof. Willard Thorp, 
who left Amherst to join the Brain Trust in 
Washington. Poets and professors are a bit 
careless when it comes to practical eugenics. 

But I did not mean to get started on Cudjo. 
He is really not a part of the picture. I 
hope no really serious attempt will be made 
to banish these dogs and their successors 
from the Amherst campus and fraternity 
houses. I for one would miss their joyous, 
care-free presence, and I believe that they 
bring out something human and desirable 
in our undergraduates and furnish an anti- 
dote for so much economics, German, and 
physics, not to mention the current vices. 
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Facts Concerning Beaver 
Life 
GREY OWL 


They can and do select where possible 
trees that will fall towards the.water. 

They notch the tree in accordance with the 
proposed fall of the tree. 


They have no power to ascertain if a tree 
will be lodged, even if they decide accurately 
the direction of its fall. 


They can detect by means of the pressure 
and movement of fibres the imminent fall- 
ing of a tree before it can be detected by the 
eye and, having knowledge of the direction 
it will fall in, will move aside to safety or, 
in the case of small trees falling into the 
runway, race to the water before the trees 
fall. 


Large and dangerous trees are often sev- 
ered nearly through and kept clear of until 
they fall naturally or are blown down. 

In their present state of freedom, do- 
mesticity has not in any way impaired their 
knowledge of their work, nor has it lessened 
their ability to detect the presence of 1m- 
mediate danger. 

They have a very strong affection for each 
other and one or two humans. 

They have a long memory, or apparently 
no idea of the passage of time, as they will 
pick up work where it was laid down weeks 
before, and long absence does not lessen 
their recognition of places and persons. 

They can recognize at least two colours: 
red, which they like, and white, which they 
do not. 


They are able to pick almost unerringly 
the most advantageous places for dams and 
other works. 

They do actually conserve water for their 
own uses, damming besides the outlet every 
creek coming into their lake, or most of 
them, sometimes in a series of dams further 
and further up-stream. In the event of loss 
of water in the pond through damage to main 
dam, the dam is repaired and the upper res- 
ervoirs are then broken and allowed to flow 
into the pond. 

They breed not in March of February, as 
supposed, but in fall, the exact date “I am 
unable as yet to determine.” 


The male helps care for the young, takes 
an intelligent interest in their welfare, and 
has as much affection for them as the moth- 
er has. 
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National Parks’ Debt to 
Animals 
L. E. EUBANKS 


OMPARATIVELY few people realize 

what wonderlands are open for our en- 
joyment right here in our own country, in 
the form of national parks and monuments. 
These places are the property of the people, 
and it is the government’s wish that they be 
used as such. 

There are sixteen national parks, which 
contain a total of 9,773 square miles, and 
twenty-four national monuments, with a 
total of 1,939 square miles. In this vast area 
we find the country’s most superb natural 
wonders. The parks are maintained in un- 
impaired form for the health and pleasure 
of present and future generations. 


The forest service is not trying merely to 
grow trees in the national forests. It is do- 
ing everything it can to encourage the in- 
crease of animal life within the limits of 
those reservations. It protects the game, 
colonizes elk and buffalo, plants fish in the 
streams, and encourages the presence of 
songbirds and other desirable feathered 
creatures. 


It isn’t only the trees, though they are 
wonderful, that make the national parks 
what they are; it is mostly the animal life. 
Thousands of people, though they keenly 
appreciate the scenery, go to the great parks 
primarily because of the wild life study to 
be enjoyed there. We have only to imagine 
these places bereft of the living creatures 
in order to realize that a woodland, the na- 
tural habitat of wild creatures, is irrepar- 
ably unnatural without them. 

And what a wealth of wild life is found! 
For instance, in Yellowstone Park are elk, 
mountain sheep, mule deer, moose, bison, 
prong-horned antelope, bears, both black 
and grizzly, a few cougars, lynx, beavers, 
coyotes, and some wolves and foxes. Rab- 
bits and hares, of course, squirrels, chip- 
munks and other small creatures are too nu- 
merous to enumerate. 


It is noticeable of late that people are 
paying more heed to the preservation of 
wild animals and birds generally, and it is 
a healthful sign of the times. It would be a 
fine national trait if Americans would rise 
high in the matter of kindness to dumb 
animals. —FPueblo (Coi.) Indicator 


ELK AT WAINRIGHT NATIONAL PARK, ALBERTA, IN PICTURESQUE SETTING 
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Deer Country 
DORIS I. BATEMAN 


Among the pines and tamaracks 

I see the print of tiny tracks; 

A broken twig, the sweet fern crushed, 
The leaves still trembling, lately brushed 
By deer while on their way to drink 
Beside the river’s cooling brink. 


* * * * * 


A splash—a pause—and then I spy 

A startled doe with anxious eye; 

Upon a sand bar, ears alert, 

She poises—till with sudden spurt 

She turns and dashes up the bank 

Where reeds grow tall and dark and dank; 
And with a flick of white-flagged tail 
She disappears in woodland trail 

With naught to tell of startled flight 
Save shadows flickering in the light. 


Then the Dog Testified 


CARLETON A. SCHEINERT 


Dogs do not always have opportunity to 
defend themselves in court. Too many times 
a man’s word condemns—as well as praises, 
But this time it was different, for the dog’s 
good! 

It happened in a Los Angeles courtroom, 
where a man stood and charged that the 
defendant’s dog was vicious, and a menace 
to the public. It was evident this was no 
lover of dogs. 

The judge considered. It was a boy’s dog 
he was asked to condemn. Did he remember 
his own youth, his own dog? 


“But I don’t see the dog you bring these 
charges against,’ the judge remarked. 
“Suppose we have him in and see what he 
has to say for himself.” 

The man protested. Wasn’t it enough 
that the owner was present? But the dog 
was brought into court from his home. He 
came in slowly, tail wagging, a question in 
his eyes. The judge called to him and he 
went to the bench with tail shaking fast, 
friendly and eager. The judge examined 
him, watched him and said: 

“This is no vicious dog. Case dismissed!” 

Isn’t there a thought for us in this humane 
judge’s action, lest we, too, judge an animal 
unseen and “unheard’’? 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20-25; 
Humane Sunday, April 19, 1936. 
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The Woodcock, Expert in 
Camouflage 


ALAN DEVOE 


OR every creature his own particular 
armament. The lion has his claws 
and teeth, the skunk his little sac of horri- 
ble scent, the copperhead his curved and 
death-dealing fangs. But there are certain 


creatures to whom discretion is by far the 
better part of valor, and whose defense in 
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tern of her feathers blend with the withered 
leaves—so perfectly does this pattern be- 
come one with the checkered sunlight on 
the dry grasses—that rarely are your eyes 
or mine sharp enough to discern her at all. 
In the accompanying picture it can be seen 
how even the long and heavy beak now 
merges into the background and takes on 
the appearance of a stray twig. 

As Philohela minor, the woodcock, is very 
well aware, there are more ways than one 
of outwitting those who would do her harm. 


CAMOUFLAGE IS HER BEST DEFENSE 


For the Queens’ Welfare 


OSCAR H. ROESNER 


the eternal struggle of natural life is an 
ingenious kind of non-aggression. They 
have no claws or formidable teeth, these 
ones. They possess, instead, the subtler 
protective art of making themselves in- 
visible. 


It is in moist woodlands in the spring 
that you will find Philohela minor, better 
known to most of us as the woodcock. 
There, in these shadowy places where the 
first skunk-cabbages and bloodroots grow, 
the woodcock probes with his long beak 
in the dark leaf-mold and seeks the earth- 
worms that are his favorite food. Shy and 
elusive he is, never venturing into the open 
pasture-land but prefering to frequent al- 
ways those cool and dim-lit places that are 
green with mandrake and the fronds of 
ferns. Perhaps, if you have seen him there, 
you have thought him a singularly conspicu- 
ous little bird. His inordinately long and 
unwieldy beak and the round outline of his 
stubby little body must surely, it would 
seem, make him a ready prey for his 
enemies. 


The crested flycatcher, when he makes 
his nest in the hollow of a tree, adorns it 
with a snake-skin in the hope of frighten- 
ing away his foes. Our tranquil friend the 
woodeock resorts to no such sensational 
tactics. When the nesting-time comes, the 
female woodcock seeks some place in sparse 
woods or the borderland of a little copse, 
some place in which there are dried leaves 
and grasses of which to fashion her small 
nest. And having found this place she 


adroitly disappears. 
Or so it seems to those enemies who seek 
her there. 


For so ingeniously does the pat- 


Ten queens had to make a journey of 
thousands of miles recently, travel from 
sunny California to far-off Moscow in 
Russia. To make them safe and comfort- 
able on such a long journey great care was 
taken for their welfare on the trying trip. 
Each queen was provided with a separate, 
neat and well-ventilated little apartment. 
She was also given four sticks of candy for 
her food needs on the long trip and fifty 
faithful attendants to wait upon her and 
serve her. Now, since a human queen would 
be persona non grata in Soviet Land, the 
ten queens journeying to make their home 
in that far country were queen bees, more 
welcome, and the fifty attendants of each 
were worker bees. And they all traveled in 
their pleasant little compartments by parce 
post. 


Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 

eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 
folder which gives full details. Fill it in 
and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send me 


the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
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A Gentle Reminder 
CARROLL VAN COURT 


Today I saw a butterfly above a city street, 

In all the hurly-burly it was quite a novel 
treat; 

It seemed a bit bewildered as it fluttered 
here and there, 

For it was far from flower beds, and no one 
seemed to care. 


In all the noise and traffic, where that 
pretty creature flew, 

I thought it is a pity all the cruel things 
we do, 

In all our work and struggle, in perform: 
ance of our duty, 

Forgetting half the time that life contains 

so much of beauty. 


That lovely harmless creature there in ail 
that dust and din, 

Was like a gentle warning of a common 
human sin, 

The sin of cold indifference to the finer 
things of life, 

That we are often guilty of, in all our 

selfish strife! 


Mark Twain, the Animal 
Lover 


LOIS SNELLING 


November 30 of this year is the one hun- 
dredth birthday anniversary of the humorist, 
Mark Twain, and commemorative cere- 
monies are to be conducted over the nation 
in many places. 

There are many sides of this versatile 
genius to be considered, but no phase of his 
character is more lovable than that of the 
animal-lover. Twain loved human beings, 
though he was a merciless critic of their 
actions. The lower animals he could love 
without finding it necessary to criticize 
them. A stray, homeless dog never failed 
to rouse his compassion. It was impossible 
for him to enjoy a carriage ride, because of 
the pity he felt for the horses who fur- 
nished the motive power. In his “Connec- 
ticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court” he re- 
peatedly laments the reckless slaughter of 
good horses at the tournaments. The use- 
less cruelty was all right for the kings, if 
they were so foolish as to deliberately go 
into the bouts, but the horses had no choice. 

Though he loved all animals, he had an 
especial weakness for kittens. His daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, says 
that when she and her two sisters were chil- 
dren they used little kittens as passports 
into their father’s presence. They were not 
supposed to bother him when he was busy, 
but if for some reason they saw fit to enter 
his study, they wisely went accompanied by 
a kitten. The sight of the ball of fur never 
failed to bring a light into his eyes, the 
work would be dropped and the little crea- 
ture cuddled in his gentle hands. 

The supreme test of an education is one’s 
appreciation of the feeling of other living 
things. We all enjoy the man or woman 
who is so fine that his sympathy keeps him 
in harmony with all living creatures. 

JOY ELMER MORGAN 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and eighty new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during June. Of these 
177 were in Illinois, 36 in Rhode Island, 29 in 
Massachusetts, 23 in Pennsylvania, 8 in 
Texas, 6 in Lebanon, and 1 in Palestine. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 210,715. 


Remember Your Pets During Vacation 
Time! They Must be Cared For! Don’t 
Desert Your Cat When You Leave Home, 
or at Your Summer Resort! It is a Crimi- 
nal Offense to Abandon an Animal that 
You Own. 


The Good Dog “‘Jack”’ 


Lately was prosecuted before the court of 
Blackpool an old, unmarried lady, Miss 
Kathleen Hutchinson, sued for not having 
paid her dog’s license. The Royal S. P. C. A., 
after making inquiries into the matter, paid 
the fines. Their representative stated that 
Miss Hutchinson, infirm and living quite 
alone, was depriving herself for the food 
and care of her dog Jack, whom she loved 
to adoration, and that this intelligent ani- 
mal was going errands for his Mistress, 
confined to her arm-chair. 

The English press having related the 
story of Jack, the British public was 
moved and the old lady and her intercessors 
have, in a few days, received more than 600 
ietters containing checks for some 30,090 
frs., boxes of dogs’ biscuit, sugar, flowers 
and gifts of all kinds. 

The London Tail Waggers’ Club elected 
Jack honorary member and assured the 
payment of the tax during his life. 

Miss Hutchinson became, in a day, re- 
nowned at Blackpool. Unknown friends re- 
vealed themselves. Her apartment is al- 
ways full of visitors and Jack, the uncon- 
scious producer of this miraculous change, 
is bearing with much ado this invasion 
which disturbs his faithful habits of hidden 
and unknown devotion. 
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A Baby Sea Lion 


A. S. LAWRENCE 


k’S an orphan—this baby sea lion!” 

That is what Bill Smails of Long 
Beach, California, said the other day, when 
he came home lugging the heavy little fellow 
in his arms. He then explained that he had 
discovered the lonely orphan in Alamitos 
Bay and had lifted him into his boat and 
had brought him home in order to save his 
life. Bill is a good swimmer, he knows 
about sea lions for he swims in the water 
with them, and he loves them. 


“His ma is dead—shot maybe, or killed by 
a whale, or something. Anyway, she’s miss- 
ing,” said Bill, “and the baby pup has got 
to be fed, and it’s up to me to feed him. 
Guess call him ‘Philbert.’ ” 

So for about a week, little orphan Philbert 
dozed on the family sofa by the fireplace, 
awaking from time to time and uttering 
croupy yells for his lamented mother. Bill’s 
idea of feeding babies is with a nursing 
bottle; so he pried Philbert’s mouth open 
and made him taste milk. Now he likes milk 
and swigs about two quarts a day. 

“That’s nothing,” said Bill, “one pup down 
here drank six quarts a day and starved to 
death on it. They must learn to eat fish or 
they die. I’ve watched the old mother sea 
lions out in the Bay. They take their baby 
on their neck and say: 

““Hang on Son, and I’ll give you some 
pointers on how to catch sardines.’ Then 
they dive down under the water with the 
baby pup, and stay a long time, teaching him 
to catch and eat fish. But Philbert was too 
young for that, and now he turns up his 
nose at the best sardine on the market, but 
mark me, he’s got to learn to eat fish, and 
I’m cultivating his taste for them, by mix- 
ing his milk with cod liver oil. I’ll teach the 
young rascal, if I have to swim under water 
with him myself. He’s got to learn, for he’s 
about a month old and cutting his teeth. 
Don’t you think he’s pretty?” Bill said, as 
he stroked the animal’s thick fur of gray 
with small black spots on it. Philbert’s 
head is round and smooth, with no visible 
ears. His eyes are black like his spots. 
And his whiskers are stiff as steel wire. His 
favorite pastime is teasing the little red 
crabs he finds in the shallow water of Naples 
Canal. 

“Can he dive?” we asked. 

“Can he!” ejaculated Bill, and his eyes 
snapped with interest. “You should see 
him! He turns back dives, front dives and 
side dives. And since he has no mother, he 
loves to go on swimming trips with me. 
And I’m going to break him of turning up 
his nose at fish. He has good teeth and I’ll 
make him eat sardines and like ’em!” 
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The Dog Speaks 


MARGARET L. WHARTON 


Whither Thou Goest—there must I 
Follow in deep content; 

My ears held high for your commund, 
My eyes on your mtent. 


No place too high I will not climb; 
No way too darkly low 

But I will travel eagerly 
If it is there you go. 


The selfishness of people’s minds 
Their insincerity, 

Reflected moves from soul to soul; 
But, Master, not in me. 


And if the time must ever come— 
My eyes will be your eyes; 

My steps will lead your slower steps; 
My heart grow human wise. 


And through the Land of In Betwecn 
Where I can speak and hear— 

If muteness ever touches you, 
My faith will still be near. 


Foreign Literature 


We have a quantity of literature trans- 
lated into Spanish and Portuguese which we 
shall be glad to send to any reader who 
will carefully distribute it among people 
speaking these languages. There are also 
some Portuguese Band of Mercy Buttons 
reading Justica E Piedade Para Tudo useful 
to anyone organizing Bands of Mercy among 
Portuguese children. 
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MASTER BILL SMAILS OF LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, AND HIS 
PET SEA LION, AN ORPHAN, WHICH HE RESCUED AND 
IS REARING WITH GOOD SUCCESS 
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nese 


Can you unscramble the letters and find the names of the 
animals? Correct answers will be given on Children’s Page 
next month. 

Answers to “Hidden Birds” puzzle last month: Ostrich, 
raven, bittern, grouse, heron, eagle, linnet, thrush. 


Dog Loyalty 


EB. EB. TERRY 


He comes to meet me at the gate 
And rears his paw upon my breast. 

He seems to say, “You're somewhat late 
Returning to your place of rest; 

But I have been on guard all day 

To keep the trespassers away.” 


lt opens wide; the light shines out 

A YOUNG SHEPHERDESS AND HER FLOCK 1'o pull and tug me all about. 

He leads the way into the light; 

The door is shut upon the night. 


My Dog’s Example 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER Upon the hearth he takes his stand 


M* constantly sets me a good moral example,” said A 
a boy to me recently. 

“He always lives up to what I like to call the Dog Scout 
laws.” And this without the fine stimulus of such an organ-~ re, 
adtes. for, of coures, there.is none. w safe an we is world would be! 

“There are at least five of these laws which may be classed 
under my made-up title, as follows: A good dog is always 
loyal; he is always docile; he is always forgiving; he is al- 
ways sympathetic; and he is always obedient. 

“Every day I have clear proof that my dog obeys all these 
laws, and he seems to take great pleasure in doing so, if ! 
am to judge from his happy, contented disposition. And 
since he never goes to Sunday-school or church, he never ha: 
anyone to remind him of his moral obligations except his 
master. 

“T know if he could speak, and understand a little bit the 
ways of human folk, he would probably say to me, ‘You 
ought to be better morally than I am, for you have the heip 
of parents and teachers at both day and church schools.’ 
Surely my dog’s example in right living is most helpful to 
me.” 

I agree with the boy friend of mine, himself a loyal Scout, 
who paid this fine tribute to his collie chum. 


The Jumbled Animals 


ALFRED I. 


T HE other day the curator of the museum had some new 
cases of exhibits to label so he got out the box of loose 
letters with which to make the names. As he picked out each 
name he threw the letters in separate groups on the table, 
and when he was finished, this is what he saw: 


Persons who go away in the summer and leave their cats 
to suffer are guilty of great cruelty. A cat that has once had 
a home is quite unfit to care for itseif. It will suffer and 
perhaps die from hunger, thirst and loneliness. 


TOOKE 


THE PLANE ONE SAIL ARM NET 
NET SKIT CORN IS HERO ONE PLATE 
RAP IT ROPE IN CUP YE COOT 


PINK CHUM ANVIL HEAT RED OPAL WE PAUSE FOR A PICTURE 
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Three Down-and-Outers 
(Continued from page 118) 


facing in the other direction—dull, peaceful 
and undisturbed. It was clear that they 
were not in the least afraid of the big cat, 
and that his visit did not even excite them. 

Again, the following night, the door was 
left open and the white man watched. And 
once or twice again the panther came and 
lay quietly outside the open door. But his 
senses were always on the alert, and each 
time some slight noise frightened him away. 

One night it rained heavily. In the 
morning, the panther’s tracks were mingled 
with those of the horse and the bull inside. 
There was no question about it. He had 
sought refuge from the weather in the poor 
shed which was the lodging of his two 
friends. 

Then, in spite of the white man’s warn- 
ings, the troubled natives, whose ghastly 
fear of animals always has in it an element 
of superstition, could stand it no longer. 
They had been ordered to leave the animal 
alone unless they could catch him alive. 
But they set a trap and killed him. The 
white man’s anger was violent but unavail- 
ing. The drama was ended. 

The body was that of a gigantic male. 
His fangs were dulled and rounded. The 
majority of his teeth were gone, and those 
that remained were decayed and loosened. 
There were tiny worms at the base of his 
ears, at the articulations of his thighs, and 
on his belly. There were great patches all 
over his body from which the hair was gone 
entirely. 

He could not have lived much longer, in 
any case. He had no doubt been subsisting 
for a long time on lizards, snails, and other 
small fry, and his body was gaunt and 
wasted. But at the end of his melancholy 
life he had happened upon congenial com- 
pany—the company misery finds. 

Thus did the sick lion lie down with the 
sick lamb. 


What of the Horse? 


CARRY LIZBETH JOY 


OO little is said and written about the 

poor horse now; we sometimes feel that 
he is in reality a thing of the past. Is it be- 
cause the automobile and bus have driven 
him from the earth; is it because machinery 
has displaced our faithful friend, our 
friend that could be petted, and would re- 
spond to the touch; our friend that we 
could talk to, and feel that more than often, 
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AN OBSERVING OPOSSUM 


we were not only understood, but thanked? 
Differing, yes, but in many ways just as 
faithful as the home-bred and house-fed 
dog, and in so many many ways of more 
real help to mankind. 

I offer nearly every morning a silent 
prayer of thanks that milk — for the pres- 
ent at least — is left at individual door- 
steps. Hearing the plump, plump, plump, 
the slow rhythmical plod of the patient and 
kindly hoofs, ever ready to go and ever 
ready to stop, is still music to my perhaps 
old-fashioned ear. 

I dread the time that probably soon will 
come when milk and cream will be wel- 
comed through a frigid air tube-attachment 
of some kind, connected, no doubt, with 
the cows in the pasture or the farmyard. 
Yes, the horse is nearly a thing of the past, 
this fast world is too much for him; even 
the fastest racers cannot compete with the 
whir of the rubber tire, or the whiz of the 
airplane. But for the present, at least, we 
have a few old milk-routes where the real 
horse is still on duty, ready to go slow, and 
ready to stop often; so we can yet hear the 
plump, plump, plump, the rhythm, poem, 
dream of the old days, coming through the 
early morning air. Don’t turn on the radio, 
just open the window, you will hear it, the 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
incorperated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospita! 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


to Animals”: that it is the second 
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only thing today of the old time sounds; 
the iron shod hoof of the faithful horse 
beating his slow and steady march over the 
pavement. 

We have often heard the expression, 
“‘horse-sense.”” We know the horse is g 
very intelligent animal; we know he hag 
been taught to do many fine tricks, and 
that he has done them well; we also know 
that, as a rule, the every-day traveling or 
working horse is to be depended upon and 
trusted. 

Have you ever as a child ridden home 
from a day’s visit in the country, miles 
away, and when it got to be late in the 
evening and the darkness of the coun- 
try road almost frightened you, have you 
ever seen Grandpa sit back comfortably 
in the seat of the old buggy or old chaise 
and apparently sleep soundly for the rest 
of the journey, and have you ever won- 
dered how he dared to do it? Have you 
marveled as well, how he dared to leave the 
reins dangling loosely over the dash-board, 
while sleeping; have you ever sat trembling 
between desire to wake him and fear of 
doing so, and then at the end of your jour- 
ney, have you ever been filled with wonder 
still greater, that old “Bess” would turn 
wisely into the door-yard of his truly home, 
and stop, as if to say, ‘There, that is taken 
care of all right”? And then find Grandpa 
waking suddenly and crawling out of the 
carriage, ready to unharness and put up 
Bess, as if it was nothing at all that the 
“horse-sense” of old Bess had landed you 
and him in good time and safely. If yot 
have not, you have missed something of 
the real eye-witnessing of horse-sense. 

Where are now piles and piles of old 
rubber tires, were once piles and piles of 
discarded horse-shoes, usually deposited 
near some busy blacksmith shop, or per- 
haps ship-yard, for future use. , 

For the old worn out horse-shoe played 
an important part in the building of ships. 
After it had sung its song over hard city 
pavements, and rocky country roads, after 
it had been battered and welded, hardened 
and strengthened by much service — no 
longer cf use as the protector of the hoof 
— it was then given over to the blacksmith, 
to be wrought into anchors for ships. 

“Cruelty is a tyrant that’s 
attended with fear.” 


always 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norw 


Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood 
Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


Postage free to any part of 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 2000 Annual 10 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Editor, 
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